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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this thesis is to examine a deficiency in 
ENCEHSvy's P-3 flight crew training curriculum in the area of 
windshear and microburst survival and to analyze the 
requirements necessary for an effective training program. 

An analysis was conducted to identify training objectives, 
equate them to learning outcomes, and recommend media to 
support the training. The resulting media combination is 
presently available at each Fleet Replacement Squadron. 
Additional recommendations were made concerning training 
materials, costs and benefits, and windshear technology. 

Many of the procedures written in the P-3 NATOPS manual are 
Ene result of a major incident or the loss of lives. This 
thesis provides information necessary to implement a training 
program and procedures that could possibly save an aircraft 


and its crew. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. GENERAL OVERVIEW 

Windshear has been an atmospheric phenomenon since the 
beginning of time. The extent to which this spectacle presents 
a hazard to air carrier aircraft has been acknowledged only 
during the past 15 years. According to the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) nearly 40$ of all aircraft accidents in 
the takeoff and landing environment can be attributed 
specifically to windshear. "Since 1970, the Aviation Safety 
Board has identified a low altitude encounter with windshear 
Bema Cause Or contributing factor™in 18 accidents involving 
transport category aircraft. Seven of these mishaps were fatal 
we accounted for 575 deaths (Ref. l:p. 1]." 

From the standpoint of military aviation, the Naval Safety 
Center (NSC), while reviewing available data, found nine 
mishaps which were/may have been attributable to 
windshear/microburst activity resulting in the loss/damage of 
approximately 1.5 million dollars. The Air Force Inspection 
andi Safety Center, NSC's counterpart, has statistics from 
1977-1988 that indicate four aircraft mishaps were attributed 
to windshear and another seven may have been caused by 


Mesma shear [Ref «2%, 


Turbulence and severe weather conditions are occupational 
hazards of Naval aviation. Navy aircraft operate in a myriad 
of environments and are exposed to the full range of 
atmospheric situations. Navy pilots are taught from their 
first day in the training command to identify hazardous 
weather and avoid that danger to the fullest extent. However, 
there will always be the possibility that avoidance will not 
be sufficient. In these cases, preparation through proper 
training is the key to the aircrew's survival. 

Currently, windshear survival training is not an official 
part of the flight crew training syllabus at the two P-3 Fleet 
Replacement Squadrons (FRS). There is not a requirement for 
this type of instruction for any aircraft type in Naval 
aviation. Pilots receive minimum exposure (four and a half 
paragraphs) to the windshear phenomenon during basic 
meteorology classes in undergraduate pilot training. However, 
in Patrol Squadron Thirty-One (VP-31), the West Coast FRS, 
there is an in-house windshear training program taught to new 
maritime pilots and during the annual instrument refresher 
training using an FAA developed program. Patrol Wing Two at 
NAS Barbers Point, Hawaii, is starting a similar in-house 
windshear training program for their flight ' crews) como 
administered during the annual instrument refresher training. 
Both training programs, unfortunately, use only the classroom 


media and do not incorporate windshear specific simulation. 


moms 15 due to technical shortcomings with simulation software 
and memory capacity of the current simulators. 

The purpose of this thesis is to analyze the requirements 
of an effective windshear training program in the context of 
modern training theory and offer guidelines for its successful 
implementation. The study will accomplish this task in four 
steps: 1) identify the required behavioral objectives and 
equate them to media selection theory; 2) using available 
aids, identify possible training media to support the desired 
objectives; 3) recommend training media based on the preceding 
Giscussions; and 4) investigate the training need in 
cost/benefit terms. 

The goal of this thesis is to generate an awareness of and 
an appreciation for the dangers inherent in a windshear 
microburst environment. Many procedures in flight manuals are 
een after fatal incidents. Hopefully this study can prevent 


needless loss of life. 


B. WINDSHEAR BACKGROUND 

Changing atmospheric conditions on the approach and 
terminal phases of a flight profile are the most difficult and 
challenging aspects of flying. Wind variations at low 
altitudes are a serious hazard, especially when associated 
with thunderstorms and rain showers. Uncertainties in wind 


direction and velocity can also come from topographical 


conditions, temperature inversions, sea breezes, frontal 
systems, and strong surface winds. 

windshear is any rapid change in wind direction or 
velocity. Severe windshear, which this study addresses, is a 
rapid change in wind direction or velocity causing changes 
greater than 15 knots or vertical speed changes greater than 
500 feet per minute (Ref. 3:Sec. 2, p. 21. Most severe 
windshear incidents occur in the vicinity of convective storms 
(thunderstorms, rain/snow showers). For this reasons most 
studies focus on windshears associated with convective weather 
conditions, the most hazardous form of windshear being the 
microburst. The microburst is the concentrated, powerful 
downdraft associated with convective windshears. 

Approximately 5% of all observed thunderstorms produce a 
microburst. Downdrafts accompanying microbursts are typically 
only a few hundred to 3,000 feet (2.5 miles) across. When the 
downdraft reaches the ground, it spreads out horizontally and 
may form one or more horizontal vortex rings around the 
downdraft. The outflow region is typically 6,000 to 12,000 
feet (1.1-2.3 miles) across. The horizontal vortices may 
extend to over 2,000 feet above ground level [Ref. 3:S5Sec. 2, 
p. 8]. Figure 1 is a depiction of a symmetrical microburst 
reproduced from Reference 3. 

More than one microburst can occur in the same weather 


system. Creation of powerful updrafts from the vortices are 
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common and add to the aerodynamic difficulties. Recovery 
techniques used to escape the strong downdrafts can place the 
aircraft in an equally dangerous situation when encountering 
the updrafts of the outer vortices. Microbursts can also occur 
in relatively dry conditions of light rain or virga 
(precipitation that evaporates before it reaches the surface 
of the earth). The hazards in these environments are just as 
treacherous and possibly more deceiving due to the less 
obvious weather condition indicators. 

The hazard to an aircraft and its flight crew from severe 
low altitude windshear lies in the inability of the flight 
station to recognize the situation and respond in sufficient 


time with the correct procedures. Only 5 to 15 seconds may be 


available to recognize and respond to a windshear encounter at 
an altitude from 0 to 300 feet above the ground. This 
extremely short response time is due to the narrow dimensions 
of the microburst, aircraft approach/takeoff speeds and 
drastic changes in wind velocity and direction. Windshear 
encounters occur during landing approaches and takeoffs. 
Standard instrument and aircraft performance recognition 
taught to all pilots in basic flight training is inadequate to 
Survive the microburst phenomenon. If the flight crew 
encounters a windshear and correctly analyzes the situation, 
the recommended recovery techniques require the full use of 
the aircraft’s abilities through higher than normal nose 
attitudes and full engine power. Many of the disastrous 
windshear incidents are a result of the flight crews’ lack of 
skill training to use the full capabilities of the aircraft to 


recover. 


C. AIRCRAFT VULNERABILITY 

The vulnerability of any aircraft to severe windshear is 
a function of its ability to fly out of the encounter 
airplanes are vulnerable, but to different degrees. The 
thrust-to-weight ratio is one of two main factors in 
determining the degree of survivability. The second element is 
aircraft controllability in the complex wind flows associated 


with low-level windshear. FAA design regulations from Federal 


Nacion Regulations Part 25 for large aircraft and Part 23 
for small aircraft require than an airplane be able to 
maintain a positive rate of climb based on the number of 
engines available in the event of the loss of one engine [Ref. 
4]. Thus, the remaining engines must be designed to compensate 
for that loss of available power. For small twin engine 
aircraft this means more extra power is available to fly out 
of a low level windshear encounter than for a large four 
engine aircraft. The smaller aircraft is thus "less 
vulnerable," all other factors being equal. 

Dr. Roland Bowles from the NASA Langley Research Center in 
Hampton, Virginia, has developed a mathematical model to 
e press the hazard the microburst exposes to aircraft. The 
greatest danger exists when the aircraft no longer has excess 
power to climb. Dr. Bowles’ model relates the "excess thrust- 
to-weight ratio with the atmospheric terms" and produces the 


Following relationship (Ref. 5:p. 3]: 


hoot = ((T-D)/W - (Wwy/g-wg/V)) * V 
Where: Deos - potential rate of climb of the aircraft 
R= aircraft thrust 
D - aircraft drag 
W - aircraft weight 
A - rate of change of the longitudinal windspeed 


g - acceleration due to gravity 


Wh = vertical windspeed 


V = aircraft velocity 

The term (T-D)/W represents the flight characteristics ——— 
the aircraft and the available excess thrust in any phase of 
flight. The term (w„/g-wn/V) depicts the atmospheric 
conditions of the microburst and is known as the hazard index 
or "F-Factor." The index is defined "based on accepted 
fundamentals of flight mechanics and current state of 
knowledge of windshear phenomena" (Ref. 6:p. 3). The 
relationship between the two factors will determine if the 
aircraft can survive the windshear based solely on available 
power of the plane. The equation does not consider pilot 
flight technique. Protection lies in the available power to 
climb with respect to the hazard presented by the environment. 

As an example, consider a P-3 on an instrument approach to 
a field as it encounters a microburst. During the last phase 
of the approach, the aircraft would be descending at a 
constant rate in the approach configuration. With referene 2.2 
the equation, there are three possible situations and 


windshear conditions: 


1. The available excess thrust term is greater than 
the hazard index (hh, is a positive value). In 
this case, the aircraft has sufficient power to 
recover from the downburst and could possibly 
continue the approach to a safe landing. 


2. The available excess thrust term is nearly equal 
to the hazard index (h ot iS near zero). In this 
Situation it is a standoff in terms of power. The 
addition of windshear survival flight technique 
could allow the aircraft to overcome the windshear 


and fly out of the microburst. Continuation of the 
approach to the field would not be recommended. 


3. The available excess thrust term is far less than 
popNHISaZardEEndesmM rs a negative value) Dr. 
Bowles considers this case "lethal;" the power of 
the microburst is beyond the capabilities of the 
aircraft and flight crew. 

As the example shows, every aircraft is vulnerable to 

windshear to a degree. It is a matter of available thrust, 


piloting technique, and microburst severity that determines an 


aircraft's survivability. 


D. THE P-3 ORION 

The P-3 Orion is the Navy's primary anti-submarine aviation 
platform. Built by Lockheed Corporation, the four-engine, 
turboprop, straightwing aircraft has been in the inventory 
since the early 1960s. There have been three major airframe 
changes, mainly in the internal arrangement of flight 
stations, as well as numerous avionics updates to keep pace 
with technology. The land-based P-3 operates out of four home 
bases: Jacksonville, Florida; Brunswick, Maine; Sunnyvale, 
California; and Barbers Point, Hawaii, and deploys to sites in 
Europe and the Far East. The P-3 aircrews operate in all 
weather extremes from the snowy runways of Iceland to the 
monsoon seasons of the Philippines and Southeast Asia. In 1989 
the last P-3s will roll off the production line at Lockheed to 


make room for the follow-on aircraft, the P-7. 


E. FAA REGULATIONS FOR WINDSHEAR TRAINING 

As of September 1988, the FAA amended Federal Aviation 
Regulations (FAR) Part 121 to require airborne low-altitude 
windshear warning and flight guidance equipment in airplanes, 
and Parts 121 and 135 to require windshear training for flight 
crew members [Ref. 7]. FAR Part 121 pertains to U.S. 
registered air carriers and Part 135 refers to U.S. registered 
air taxi commuters. However, the proposed simulation training 
requirements in section 121.358 for low-altitude windshear 
equipment apply to any turbine-powered airplane operated under 
Part 121 except turbopropeller-powered airplanes. This 
exception was a result of the different performance 
characteristics of turboprop powered aircraft that make them 
"less vulnerable," as well as the fact that there were no 
existing accident/incident data to support a requirement for 
windshear equipment. Thus older aircraft or commuter aircraft 
powered by turboprops are not required to formally train for 
the windshear environment using simulators. According to the 
FAA, all aircraft that are governed by Parts 121 and 135 will 
conduct FAA approved ground training for windshear. The FAA 
views the detection equipment/training requirements as part of 
a "systems concept." The concept includes an improved low- 
altitude windshear weather forecasting technique, ground based 
windshear detection equipment, airborne windshear warning and 


flight guidance, and improved flight crew training. [Ref. 7] 


10 


The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 excluded state aircraft, 
such as military aircraft, from the Federal Aviation 
Regulations. The act, reviewed on 1 March 1979, states "to 
continue this Civil Aeronautics Board as an agency of the 
United States, to create a Federal Aviation Agency, to provide 
for the regulation and promotion of civil aviation in such a 
manner as to best foster its development and safety and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of the airspace by both 
Civil and military aircraft, and for other purposes. [Ref. 4]" 
This statement means that FAR only regulate the military's use 
of airspace, not aircraft design or training requirements. In 
most instances though, military flight regulations are as 
rigid if not more restrictive than civilian directives. 
However, in the case of windshear training and windshear 
detection devices, P-3 aircraft do not carry windshear 
detection equipment and at present have no standardized 


windshear training program for the classroom or simulator. 


ieil 


II. LITERATURE REVIEW 


Once a training need has been established based on skill 
and knowledge discrepancies, a systematic approach to the 
development of instruction may be conducted. While there is no 
one single systems approach model, such attempts may be 
characterized as a systematic process of carrying out the 
design, implementation, and evaluation of instruction based on 
research in human learning. A review of these models can be 
found in reference 8. The approach implies that all training 
decisions, from setting behavioral objectives to selection of 
delivery media, will be driven by existing learning theory. 

BARS the process of designing training systems, 
professionals have been inconsistent in integrating available 
knowledge and principles on how people learn. Frequently, the 
translation of psychological learning principles into 
practices useful for the classroom has not been accomplished." 
(Ref. 9: p.7]. Learning theory guides the technique used and, 
as with most topics in the behavioral sciences, there is an 
abundance of well-founded opinions on how an individual 
learns. The common thread to most theories is the "stimulus to 
response” concepts 


According to Gagne in a 1984 article, 


T2 


learning has been understood as a change of state of the 
human being that is remembered and makes possible a 
corresponding change in the individual's behavior in a 
given type of situation. This change of state must, of 
course, be distinguished from others that may be effected 
by innate forces, by maturation, o py Other 
psychological influences. Instead, learning is brought 
about by one or more experiences that are either the same 
as or that somehow represent the situation in which the 
newly acquired behavior is exhibited. (Ref. 10:p. 377] 
Psychologists have taken different approaches to identify 
ERC Stcimuli needed for this "change of state." Some limited 
their observations to humans while others included animal 
behavior to study learning phenomena. Other differences in 
fundamental approaches to the study of human learning arose 
such as empiricism versus rationalism, contiguity versus 
reinforcement, and gradual increments versus all-or-none 
learning spurts. These opposing views have yet to be resolved 
Ea consensus of scientists [Ref. 10:p. 377]. The emergence 
of cognitive psychology, which shifted emphasis from 
behavioral outcomes to mental states and processes of 
learning, further confused the lack of agreement. This concept 
of situational learning moved many of the lab studies into the 
working classrooms, but created task specific learning 
pusorres. [Ref. 10:p.p. 377-378]. While this approach may 
eventually contribute to educational theory and practice, the 
extent to which these principles will be adapted is presently 
gmuclear [Ref. 11]. 


The method by which individuals learn will continue to be 


an ongoing research issue. A focus on what individuals learn 


53 


versus how, provides a more productive input to a systematic 
approach to training development. One currently accepted 
theory is that individuals can learn capabilities of making 
responses, which accounts for the range and "generalizability" 
of human performances (Ref. 12]. This view suggests that each 
learned capability has a corresponding performance outcome 
and, as a result, each must be acquired under different 
instructional conditions. 

Gagne has provided a classification of capabilities or 
outcomes of learning and the internal and external stimulus 
conditions under which they will be acquired (Ref. 10]. His 
ideas provide the needed basis for a systematic approach to 
training development, and will be described in more detail in 
a subsequent section. Gagne's theories are frequently used by 
instructional designers [Ref. 13]. 

Gagne's early contributions were made in the context of 
behavioral objectives for instruction. Identifying Mama 
specifying observable behaviors to be performed by the learner 
is now standard practice by advocates of any systems approach 
to training. A major contribution to this field was made in 
1956 when the idea was put forth that objectives could be 
classified according to various types of learning outcomes 
(Ref. 14]. Subsequently, Gagne helped to identify the 
instructional implications of defining and classifying 


objectives [Ref. 11]. 
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In 1965, Gagne theorized eight types of learning based on 
the outcomes of the learning process. The eight types of 
learning he proposed were: 1) Signal learning, 2) Stimulus 
response learning, 3) Chaining, 4) Verbal association, 5) 
Multiple discrimination, 6) Concepts, 7) Principles, and 8) 
Problem solving [Ref. 15]. By classifying types of learning, 
Gagne indicated that different forms of learning require 
different instructional approaches. 

Gagne’s ideas were the basis for an early attempt to 
develop a formal media selection technique in a manual 
published by the American Institute of Research. The five 
major steps in choosing media for instruction presented in the 
book were: 1) to state the behavioral objectives for the 
course; 2) for each objective, to identify the type of 
learning involved; 3) using the conditions of learning as a 
guide, to design a media program for each objective; 4) to 
prepare a summary of the media selected for the group of 
objectives; and 5) to determine the most appropriate media for 
the whole program [Ref. 16]. These same five steps were the 
basis for a follow-on manual also published by the American 
Institute for Research [Ref. 17]. The second book provided a 
structured approach to designing instruction by teaching how 
to develop course objectives, construct tests, select media, 


and prepare first-draft materials. 
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Gagne's categories of learning outcomes were proposed in 
1972 (Ref. 18] as the next step in identifying learning skills 
of individuals. These groupings were the refinement of the 
concept that,instead of focusing on the internal learning 
processes of individuals, the focal point in instruction 
should be on the desired results or behavioral objectives. 
Each category was created under well-defined characteristics. 
The guidelines were: 1) each category of learning outcomes 
should be distinguishable in terms of a formal definition of 
the class of human performance made possible by the learning; 
2) each category should include a broad variety of human 
activities that are independent of intelligence, age, race, 
economic situations, and so on; 3) each category should be 
seen to differ in the nature of information-processing demands 
for its learning; and 4) it should be possible to generalize 
the principles concerning factors affecting the learning of 
each category to a variety of specific tasks within the 
category but not to learning tasks in other categories. The 
categories of learning outcomes (learned capabilities) are 
[Ref ene 

1. Intellectual skills. These skills include the use 

of concepts, rules, and procedures. Sometimes this 
category is referred to as procedural knowledge. 
The rules for mathematical computations are a good 
example of intellectual skills. (Ref. 19] 

2. Verbal information. This category is also known as 

declarative information and it refers to the 


ability of the individual to declare or state 
something. An example of this is stating the main 
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kinds of fire extinguishers and their uses. (Ref. 
197 


3. Cognitive strategies. This refers to the idea that 
lesmmners bring to asnew taskenot only intellectual 
skills and verbal information, but also a 
knowledge of how to use this information. 
Cognitive strategies form a type of strategic 
knowledge that enables the learner to know when 
and how to choose the intellectual skills and 
verbal information they will use. (Ref. 19) This 
learning outcome is an internally organized skill 
that governs the learner's own intellectual 
processing [Ref. 20]. 


4. Motor skills. This skill refers to one of the more 
obvious examples of human performance. Examples of 
motor skills include writing, swimming, using 
tools, or riding a bike. [Ref. 19] 


5. Attitudes. This is the least tangible of the 
learning outcomes due to the complexity of 
identifying attitudes. The learning outcome would 
be concerned with a willingness to perform 
according to a standard as opposed to a skill 
performed to that standard. It also involves 
integrating or organizing a value or attitude into 
a pattern or behavior. An example of attitude 
learning would be complying with known safety 
standards while performing a maintenance procedure 
on a high voltage supply in a radar set. (Ref. 21] 

These concepts of learning outcomes were addressed in a 
training context by the Navy in two reports published during 
1975 to 1976 by the Training Analysis and Evaluation Group in 
er lando, Florida. The first report presented a technique for 
choosing a cost effective instructional delivery system for 
eeposed training programs (Ref. 22]. In the study, the 
authors categorized learning algorithms into twelve groups. 


For each algorithm, the report identified behavioral 


attributes, action verbs, and examples of objectives to help 
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the developer categorize the desired training outcomes. 
Worksheets for each group were available to assist in choosing 
the "most training and cost effective" [Ref. 22] delivery 
system. There was also a brief section on descriptions of 
media. The second report presented "training strategies for 
11 common classes of training objectives" [Ref. 9] in the form 
of flow charts. The classes discussed are: 1) recalling bodies 
of knowledge, 2) using verbal information, 3) rule learning 
and using, 4) decision making, 5) detecting, 6) classifying, 
7) identifying symbols, 8) voice communicating, 9) recalling 
procedures and positioning movements, 10) steering and 
guiding, continuous movement, and 11) performing gross motor 
Skills. Attitudes was the one class left out in the second 
report. These seemingly specific classes are very much like 
the learning outcomes proposed by Gagne. These two studies are 
the basis for NAVEDTRA 108, A Technique for Choosing Cost 
Effective Instructional Delivery Systems which is^the current 
manual the Navy has in the area of media selection. 

In 1982, the U.S. Office of Naval Education and Training 
in Pensacola, Florida, published NAVEDTRA 110A Procedures for 
Instructional Systems Development. As the title suggests, it 
"provides guidance for the analysis, design, development, 
implementation, and control of instructional programs under 
the cognizance of CNET" (Chief of Naval Education and 


Training) [Ref. 21]. The manual categorizes a majority of the 
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learning objectives of NAVEDTRA courses into two groups: 
Knowledge (remember ) objectives and Performance (use) 
objectives. The remaining objectives fall into the categories 
of problem solving, physical or motor skills and attitude. 
Once again, these groupings of learning objectives are 
equivalent to Gagne’s five learning outcomes. These learning 
objectives were identified to more effectively develop a 
viable training program and to assist in the proper media 
selection. Using the learning algorithms of NAVEDTRA 108 and 
110A, a novice in training program design will be equipped 
with a set of guidelines. 

Similarly, the U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences published a study in 1981 which 
proposed a learning based model for media selection [Ref. 23]. 
The study presented a simplified method of media selection 
using previously identified behavioral objectives and resource 
availability. Each step of the flowchart asks questions 
concerning various aspects and desired characteristics of the 
objectives. Examples of some questions are: "Are the 
consequences of task error serious?"; "Is the training 
designed to serve students dispersed over a wide geographic 
area?"; "Which type of learning outcome is desired?"; "Will 
self-instruction be required?"; "What is the availability of 
instructors?"; and "Are the students readers or non-readers?" 


The chart then presents "candidate media," from which the 
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media selector can choose, with guidelines and a worksheet to 
record choices. One major assumption that the process is 
centered on is the classification of the objectives into the 
learning outcomes of Gagne. An important and very valuable 
aspect of the study is the list of selection factors to be 
considered after the preliminary "candidate media" are chosen. 
These factors address availability, production costs, 
maintainability, and compatibility, to name a few. 

As with learning theory, there has been considerable 
research and development in media selection aids such as those 
described above. A study conducted by the Navy Personnel 
Research and Development Center (NPRDC) in San Diego, 
California, in 1988, reviewed 23 of the most current and 
viable military training decision aids [Ref. 24]. The study 
used a list of "Training Situation/Level Criteria" to evaluate 
each training aid. These critique factors provide a useful set 
of considerations in training program development. The NPRDC 
report states that to be optimally effective, such aids must 
be appropriately designed and oriented to the needs of 
specific users, which is one function that will be served by 
this thesis. The study also noted that decision aids that are 
to be used by military personnel who may not be highly 
experienced in instructional systems development should 
provide strong user guidance. Many of the current training 


aids decision methods rely on a strong foundation in the area 
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of instructional development, which can hinder development of 
a functional program. 

Gagne [Ref. 25.] discusses media selection factors in two 
categories: 1) physical attributes of media, and 2) learner, 
setting, and task characteristics. In his review of 10 media 
selection models, he uses these two groupings to discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of the different models. Gagne seems 
to stress three points: 1) one must identify the audience and 
environment; 2) there is no one medium that will address all 
factors; and 3) both categories of factors need to be 
considered in media selection. 

In investigating the physical attributes of media, Gagne 
feels the following must be considered: 


1. Visuals: Are visual displays necessary and to what 
degree? For some tasks, words alone are not 
sufficient to help the learner acquire and retain 
visual images. Visual requirements include 
Graphics, alphanumeric symbols, pictorials and 
possibly 3-D images. 


2. Printed Words: A determination of the learner's 
reading strength drives the level, or even use, of 
printed media. Poor readers could become more 
frustrated and less receptive if this media factor 
is misinterpreted. A possible alternative is an 
audio narrator. 


3. Sound: "Sound media are considered necessary to 
present ene appropriate stimulus response 
information if the goal of instruction iS the 
mec ARO recognition of the soundsi themselves" 
[Ref. 25:p. 503]. There are also instances when 
spoken words are a more effective medium for poor 
INCHES 


4. Motion: Motion is a viable factor if the objective 
involves a recognition or copying of particular 
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movements being shown. Consideration needs to be 
given to the familiarity of the movement, the 
learner's concepts of the involved motion, and the 
desired speed at which the instruction and 
repetition must be performed. 
5. Color: This media factor should be considered "if 
the color or the Object 1S relevant ECO 
performance of some cognitive or psychomotor 
objective" [Ref. 25:p. 504]. 
6. Real Objects: This factor addresses the issue of 
fidelity or, in other words, the degree of realism 
of the training equipment in relation to the 
operational equipment. The key to successfully 
addressing this factor is to analyze the learner's 
abilities with respect to the skills to be taught. 
Realistic objects should be used to teach motor 
skills because it can teach task error more 
effectively than traditional classroom 
gnstructqgons 
Learner characteristics have a strong bearing on the type 
of media selected. The three most common items are reading 
ability, age, and experience. The reading level of the 
learners will not only determine the difficulty of the printed 
material, but also the learning motivation in terms of self- 
instruction and instructor flexibility. The age of thes ccu os 
plays a role in that "older, more experienced learners may 
have developed learning strategies that enable them to manage 
some aspects of instruction for themselves" [Ref. 25:p. 50372 
This age factor can also act as a detriment to acceptance of 
updated methods of instruction or new concepts. The experience 
factor is much like the age factor in that there is potential 


for less concrete and more abstract media usage. An indepth 


analysis of these two factors previous to training development 
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will allow for this expansion of concepts, but can backfire if 
the factors are misinterpreted. 

Gagne addresses the issue of instructional setting in light 
ENEHree questions [Ref. 25:p. 505]: 


En what location is the instruction to be 
delivered? 


2. Is the instruction to be presented to individuals 
ur to d group? 


3. If a group is to receive the instruction, what is 

the size of the group? 

The concern about individuals versus group instruction will 
guide the media of teaching, as well as feedback. According to 
Gagne, "it is sometimes maintained that individual instruction 
para be delivered via media capable of providing corrective 
feedback,so as to provide learners with information about the 
inadequacy of their response [Ref. 25:p. 505)". 

The application of theoretical learning to practical 
universal requirements has proven to be the major stumbling 
block in systematic training development. A viable windshear 
training program falls into this category. The current FAA 
syllabus available was not created using learning theory. 
Rather, it is based on the presumption that windshear survival 
is another skill a flight crew must master. As a result there 
appears to be no formal literature addressing the methods to 


properly train for this threat. 
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The next sections will integrate some of the theoretical 
training concepts discussed in the literature review and apply 
them to this specific type of training. Parameters will be 
established using available eraming literature to 
substantiate some basic assumptions such as the skills 
required by the flight crew to fly through a severe windshear. 
From this process, recommendations for media and methods to 


conduct the training will be made. 
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III. TRAINING ANALYSIS 


Following needs analysis, there are four basic steps in 
systematically developing a well-structured training program: 
1) identify desired behavioral objectives; 2) categorize the 
learning outcomes; 3) discuss the appropriate media to enhance 
internal and external stimuli; and 4) using specific media 
selection factors, address lesson guidelines to convey the 
training based on the previous three steps. Each level of 
progression has a specific purpose and is integral to the end 
product. In this chapter the first three steps will be 
discussed in general and then related to the specific training 
of P-3 flight crews. The fourth phase will be developed in the 
next chapter. Additionally, this section will investigate 
media selection factors that are specific to aviation and 


windshear training. 


A. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Identifying behavioral objectives enables the developer to 
characterize the critical correspondence between the stimuli 
of the job and the stimuli presented in the instruction [Ref. 
21:p. 3-107]. This characterization is necessary for three 
reasons. First, it helps to determine the most effective 


learning strategy for the objectives. Each different category 
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of objectives/outcomes are taught in unique ways. Secondly, 
categorization assists in a review of existing instructional 
materials. This can result in cost savings where it reveals 
enough substance in existing materials to modify those 
resources as opposed to building an entirely new program. The 
third reason to categorize objectives is to determine the most 
effective delivery system to use in the course. [Ref. 21] This 
step evaluates the  audience's knowledge, Skills, and 
abilities. 

The behavioral objectives for windshear survival training 
are comprised of two branches, avoidance and recovery from 
inadvertent entry. Avoidance of the windshear environment is 
the primary objective. It involves recognizing the potential 
hazard by looking at weather charts previous to flight, as 
well as identifying developing atmospheric conditions during 
the flight. The second behavioral objective requires "aircraft 
awareness" to recognize the change in aircraft performance 
through the available gauges and to implement the proper 


recovery technique if it is a windshear condition. 


B. LEARNING OUTCOMES 

"The importance of the perceptual-motor skills to pilot 
performance has long been considered crucial, as is evident 
both in the extent to which pilot training has focused on 


perceptual-motor processes and in the predominance of 
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perceptual-motor tests used to select candidates for pilot 
earning.” (Ref. 26:p. 10] According to discussions with 
subject matter experts on the subject of teaching windshear 
microburst survival, the consensus is that the outcomes 
required are the same as those needed to fly an instrument 
approach in poor weather conditions.! The only differences 
EM to be the extremely short (5 to 15 seconds) 
recognition/response time and a change in mind set. Therefore, 
in identifying the learning outcomes windshear training should 
achieve, advanced pilot skills will be used as the base case. 
The additional training will be focused on taking advantage of 
the short time available to recognize and react, as well as 
develop an understanding of the potential danger associated 
with a microburst and its close proximity to the ground. 
Gagne's five learning outcomes (verbal information, 
intellectual skills, cognitive strategies, motor skills, and 
attitude) are an integral part of successful aviation 
training. Each phase of training builds upon the previous 
Skill acquired. As the instruction becomes more cognitive and 
the mechanical movements increasingly automatic, the mixture 
of the five learning outcomes becomes complex. The following 
l Two Navy P-3 pilots (one currently a P-3 flight 
instructor), a former P-3 pilot flight instructor, and three 
commercial airline pilots, were asked what critical skills 
were required to be trained to survive an inadvertent 


windshear microburst. All six pilots have flown a windshear 
microburst simulation and successfully flew to safety. 
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discussion will present each learning outcome and describe how 
it not only relates to general Naval aviation training, but 
also to windshear survival training. 

Verbal Information: This outcome is the cornerstone and 
primary building block to every other learning outcome. Basic 
aviation nomenclature, system descriptions, and large bodies 
of information must be absorbed before further training is 
productive. For windshear training, meteorological 
identification of parts of the windshear environment, 
recalling basic aerodynamic facts, and memorization of 
emergency recovery procedures are the outcome of this phase. 

Intellectual Skills: These performance objectives are the 
next level of complexity in learning. A solid foundation 
established with the mastery of the verbal information skills 
is a prerequisite to achieving this outcome. For the aviation 
student, these learning outcomes involve problem solving with 
predetermined procedures, classifying meteorological 
conditions, and troubleshooting/analyzing aircraft 
malfunctions. The emphasis is more on "doing" instead of just 
"recognizing" or “recalling” [Ref. 21:pp. 3-4). In Cern E 
the windshear training, an example of an intellectual skill 
would be the recognition of possible atmospheric conditions 
leading to windshear and avoiding that route with an alternate 
flight plan. In this outcome, concepts are applied, not just 


memorized. 
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Cognitive Strategies: This outcome involves the highest 
level of complexity, requiring highly realistic problem 
solving techniques. It incorporates all of the lower levels of 
knowledge and skill objectives. The outcome of this phase is 
the acquisition, through training, of how to think and solve 
problems. The skill enables one to strategically adapt in a 
less structured environment. In aviation, this skill is the 
one that separates the mechanical from the thinking pilot -- 
the ability to survive non-structured problems using 
structured skills. This outcome is vital in windshear survival 
because the microburst is not an isolated incident. The 
weather conditions, aircraft configuration, and a host of 
distractions can lead to disaster if a cognitive strategy is 
not developed. 

Motor Skilis: This learning outcome is obvious for the 
success of the aviator. Once again, verbal information and 
intellectual skills are a prerequisite to proper training of 
motor skills. This competence enables a pilot to think and 
move aircraft controls at the same time. After a time, the 
body will acquire this skill without any conscious effort as 
it develops a "physical motion memory." This training outcome 
is crucial to the survival of a microburst. The control inputs 
the pilot uses to recover need to be natural and comfortable. 
Practice of the movements is the best method to train for this 


outcome. 
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Attitude: How a person feels about a topic is attitude. In 
aviation, from the very beginning of training, pilots are 
taught a safety attitude. They also are trained an attitude 
for procedure knowledge, as well as respect for the flight 
environment. The attitude outcomes that should come from 
windshear training are, first, a healthy respect for the power 
of a microburst and, second, avoidance is the safest measure. 
There are many aviators who do not understand the windshear 


environment and challenge it. 


C. MEDIA SELECTION 

Media selection involves the choice of the "best" method 
of stimulating the trainee's learning abilities. The medium 
has to be designed to activate both the internal and external 
stimuli. There is no single medium that can address both 
stimuli or train all the desired learning objectives. The most 
effective learning is usually the result of a combination of 
media. There are numerous factors to consider when selecting 
the media package. Selection of the training media needs to be 
cost effective and accomplish the following goals: 1) maximize 
training effectiveness; 2) minimize training time; 3) maximize 
retention of training over time; and 4) maximize trainee 
motivation [Ref. 21:pp. 3-19]. 

Internal stimuli are those learning incentives originating 


from within the trainee. There are many theories that 
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categorize internal learning. For the purposes of this thesis, 
Gagne's five learning outcomes will be used. As noted earlier, 
Gagne's theory has been widely used by instructional designers 
[Ref. 13]. Table 1 equates these skill results with the 12 
learning algorithms described in NAVEDTRA 108. This Navy 
publication, though dated, is the official method available 
for practical media selection. 

TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF SKILLS AND LEARNING ALGORITHMS 


Gagne's Learning Outcome NAVEDTRA 108 Learning 
Algorithm 


1. Verbal Information Recalling Bodies of 
Knowledge 













Identifying Symbols 









2. Intellectual Skills Using Verbal Information 


Rule Learning and Using 







Detecting 








Classifying 





Voice Communications 


3. Cognitive Strategies Making Decisions 


4. Motor Skills 





Recalling Procedures 
Positioning Movement 








Steering and Guiding- 
Continuous Movement 






Performing Gross Motor 
Skills 


5. Attitude Attitude Learning 


To properly train a flight crew in windshear survival, 






eight of the twelve learning algorithms will be used. They 
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are: 1) Recalling bodies of knowledge, 2) Using verbal 
information, 3) Rule learning and using, 4) Detecting, 5) 
Classifying, 6) Making decisions, 7) Steering and guiding- 
continuous movement, and 8) Attitude learning. Each of these 
outcomes can be mapped onto an “instructional delivery system" 
designed to achieve the desired skill. The Appendix, taken 
from NAVEDTRA 108, presents the media selection matrices for 
each of the learning algorithms. It is most notable that there 
are many factors the training developer must consider before 
selection of the "best" media. These factors will be discussed 
in more detail later. 

Gagne’s five learning outcomes address stimuli that are 
internal to the trainee and his own personal learning 
abilities. In selecting the most effective method of 
instruction, the developer must also investigate the external 
factors required to stimulate learning. In the training domain 
these factors have been called events of instruction by Gagne 
[Ref. 15]. Each event focuses on a different aspect of the 
training environment and can require individualized media to 
be most effective. According to Gagne these evento iE 
“designed to support the internal processes of learning." 
(Ref. 20:p. 155]. The nine events and a short description of 
each event's goals are presented. 

1. Gaining attention: This event involves 

establishing a productive learning environment by 


removing distractions and using an initial medium 
that focuses attention on the instructor. 
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Informing the learner of the objectives: The media 
used for this event should provide the student 
with a clear indication of the skills and 
knowledge that will be expected upon course 
completion, assist in keeping the focus of the 
course, and present examples of the skills to be 
acquired. 


Stimulating recall of prerequisite learning: Most 
group training is designed at the same level of 
Skills or knowledge of the students. The media 
chosen for this event should provide a means of 
retrieving prior learning to working memory to 
establish a common level of schemata among all 
students. 


Presenting the stimulus information: This is the 
event that is the traditional focus of media 
selection. The stimuli chosen for this event 
should be the same as those involved in the 
lEarning: 


Providing learning guidance: Not only should the 
skills be presented, they must also be retained. 
This event focuses on the need to have a medium 
that teaches the students in placing information 
and skills learned into long term memory. The 
media chosen should provide a meaningful 
organization of the information to prevent the 
student from viewing the instruction as a series 
of disjointed bits of information. The 
organization will also facilitate the "chunking" 
of information which can enhance long term memory 
and recall. This "guidance" does not provide 
answers to specific questions, but does give the 
student a line of thought to apply to learned 
concepts. 


Eliciting the performance: This event is known as 
the "show me" state. Up to this point the student 
has been exposed to the desired skills and 
knowledge and, now, it is time to practice. 
Ideally the practice will be in the same context 
as the actual application. However, in the case 
that it isn't, the media chosen should be similar 
in order to provide meaningful reinforcement 
techniques. 


Providing corrective feedback: Feedback to the 
student is an essential element of external 
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stimuli. The return of information provides the 
student with an opportunity to judge his 
performance against the predetermined objectives. 
The media selected should be chosen to give a 
timely assessment of the student’s actions. 


8. Assessing the performance: This event establishes 
the criteria by which the student's performance is 
measured. It is a checkpoint to determine if the 
learning objectives stated in the beginning were 
realized. As with the previous event, the media 
chosen will be guided by the required timeliness 
to the student. A key element to this event is the 
student's understanding of how he will be judged 
based on the established criteria. 


9. Enhancing retention and transfer: The media chosen 
for this event provides the learner with a source 
of cues to retrieve skills and information from 
long term memory. The ability to draw the needed 
knowledge is the enduring measure of success in 
training programs. Media can also be chosen that 
provide a systematic review for critical skills. 
An important part of the cues used is that they 
resemble the situation the student will face when 
the application is required. 

A well developed program must address three sets of factors 
in order to enhance training effectiveness and efficiency. The 
previous two sections discussed two of these elements that are 
specific to the learner: internal and external stimuli. This 
next segment will analyze some of the more realistic and 


prohibitive factors facing  windshear training program 


development. 


D. WINDSHEAR TRAINING FACTORS 


Chapter II addressed some of the general factors that 


training program developers need to consider, particularly 
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those suggested by Gagne. He pointed out that each set of 
training objectives, learners, and environment creates a 
unique requirement. This section will address factors relevant 
to a windshear training program. 

The learners in this training program will be of two types. 
The first group is first-tour pilots and flight crew members. 
The pilots have just recently become designated Naval Aviators 
and upon completion of the P-3 FRS syllabus will join an 
operational squadron. The second category of learners are 
fleet pilots returning for annual instrument refresher 
training or refresher training for a second or third 
operational tour. Their ages will range from the 22-year-old 
"nugget" to a 40-year-old squadron commander. Due to selection 
factors in flight training, reading abilities of the two types 
will be similar and will allow for moderately in-depth 
discussions of aerodynamic and meteorological concepts. The 
greatest differentiating factor is experience and, as with 
age, there will be a wide range. Therefore, the designed 
program needs to accommodate this variation by being flexible 
enough to challenge the lowest and highest levels of 
experience. 

The instruction of windshear survival goes beyond the 
traditional classroom discussion of theory. The physical 
attributes of the media must span both the printed text 


explaining the concepts, and visual cues to enhance 
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recognition. Printed text establishes the theoretical portion 
of the training and provides a reference source for the 
future. Visual media implant valuable images in the learner's 
long term memory that can be called upon in avoidance methods 
and possibly recovery techniques. The most controversial 
attribute is the desired fidelity of instruction, particularly 
with the flight simulation. A more "realistic" flight 
environment can enhance the learner's transfer of skills to 
the actual task. However, the marginal cost of the additional 
fidelity, measured with respect to productive learning, needs 
to be weighed by the developer. More fidelity usually produces 
more costs in terms of simulator software and hardware. For 
windshear training the fidelity characteristics need not 
capture 100$ of the aircraft actions. Rather, it should 
provide realistic cockpit indications, variable windshear 
parameters that are measurable, and the range of motion that 
exists in the current P-3 simulators. 

The typical instructional setting of P-3 FRS training is 
individualized study with programmed texts, group training in 
the classroom, and paired training in the simulators. The 
training environment, in terms of an established setting,is a 
favorable factor at the bases containing the FRS's. However, 
the facilities at NAS Brunswick, Maine, and NAS Barber's 
Point, Hawaii, are not as conducive to refresher training in 


the classroom and simulator phases. This factor needs to be 
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addressed in the implementation of a windshear training 
program. 

The attitude and perceptions of the Navy and P-3 community 
toward the windshear hazard and danger potential need to be 
addressed as a selection factor. At this time there is not a 
requirement within Naval aviation to train in this area. Even 
within the P-3 community there is a difference of opinions as 
to the need for this type of training. As mentioned earlier, 
the two West Coast patrol airwings are using an in-house 
program that teaches the ground school phase. The media 
selected to teach windshear will most likely be successful if 
they have two attributes. First, the need must be established 
and secondly, the costs must be attractive. A program that can 
easily be assimilated into current training pipelines without 
a lot of turbulence or developmental costs is very attractive 
and will be well received. 

The cost of operating and maintaining a training program 
is normally the make or break point. Operations costs include 
instructors, classrooms, texts, simulators, audio-visual aids, 
and many miscellaneous items. Simulator repair and upkeep, 
textbook revisions, and building upkeep comprise maintenance 
costs. If a training program can be incorporated into an 
existing system, the operation and maintenance costs will most 
likely be reduced and be a more positive selection factor. The 


institution of a new program is best served if the media 
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selected are readily available. Purchase of a new method of 
instruction or the development of tailor-made media can be an 
unacceptable cost and impose an implementation delay. Off-the- 
shelf technology seems to best suit a new training program. 
For the Navy this usually means the use of media in the Navy 
supply system. 

The final selection faction is qualified instructor 
availability. Qualified instructors or the lack of them can 
severely hamper a training program. The credibility mona 
training system rests with the quality of students produced. 
Instructors play a key role in this effort. Each P-3 squadron 
has a cadre of flight instructors to train incoming pilots. 
They are qualified to instruct in both the classroom and 
Simulator environment. The core of P-3 instructors are 
attached to the two Fleet Replacement Squadrons and are tasked 
with training first tour and experienced flight crews. The 
factors that need to be addressed are: 1) how will an 
additional training program impact on the current instructors” 
time; 2) will it detract from the quality of instruction 
presently provided; and 3) will more instructors need to be 


added to implement the new program? 
E. SUMMARY 


This chapter has provided a transition from the theory of 


learning to the practical application of a windshear training 
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program. It discussed the relationship between Gagne's five 
learning outcomes and the Navy's 12 learning algorithms. From 
these algorithms, an initial combination of media can be 
selected. Additionally, the events of instruction and other 
selection factors were addressed to provide a framework for 
the recommendations that will be made. 

The next chapter will present recommendations for training 
media and methods for each behavioral objective. A training 
program will be suggested along with additional 


recommendations to support the training effort. 
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IV. PROPOSED WINDSHEAR TRAINING PROGRAM 


As discussed in an earlier section, the behavioral 
objectives of a windshear training program are twofold: 1) 
avoidance, and 2) recovery in case of inadvertent entry. The 
media selected to internally and externally stimulate the 
learner are overlapping. The objectives can be met using one 
combination of media to instruct instead of developing 
separate training programs. 

For this study, NAVEDTRA 108 will be used as the training 
media selection aid since it is currently the Navy's media 
selection guide. As can be seen in the Appendix, each learning 
algorithm has a matrix to assist the developer. On the 
selected algorithm page, the alternative instructional 
delivery systems are divided between those that permit the 
application of all learning guidelines and algorithms and 
those that do not. The matrix has three sections depicting the 
major aspects of selection: stimulus criteria, training 
setting criteria, and administrative criteria. Within each 
category are algorithm specific criteria. A recommended medium 
is indicated by the X in the box. It is readily evident that 
there are numerous combinations of criteria that can suggest 


many instructional delivery systems. 
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A new training program will most likely succeed, assuming 
the need is realized, if the operating costs are acceptable 
and implementation does not create serious turbulence in the 
organization. Simplicity is the key. For the purposes of this 
study of training a new skill, a set of selection parameters 
will be established. In the Appendix, stimulus criteria will 
be selected for the lowest acceptable level of fidelity. The 
criteria for the training setting will be for a small group, 
large group, or individual trainee at a fixed location. This 
is consistent with the current FRS method of instruction. The 
administrative criteria will have the site of the courseware 
and special hardware development at a central location. Also, 
the magnitude of acquisition costs will be selected to be low. 

Using the preset parameters to select the instructional 
delivery systems, the following is a list of the eight 
relevant learning algorithms and their candidate media: (* 
indicates application of all learning guidelines and 
algorithms) 

1. Recalling bodies of knowledge: 

a) microfiche with self-scoring tests * 


b) programmed texts, branching with  self- 
scoring tests * 


C) traditional classroom 


d) programmed text -- linear with instructor 
Scored criterion 
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Using verbal information 

a) programmed texts -- branching * 

b) microfiche with self-scoring tests * 
C) tutor with diagnostic tests * 

Rule learning and using: 


a) procedure trainer with instructor and 
instructor handbook * 


b) teaching machine, branching * 

C) programmed text, branching * 

d) microfiche with self-scoring tests * 
e) programmed instruction -- linear 
Making decisions: 

a) manual simulation game * 

b) microfiche with self-scoring tests * 


C) programmed text -- branching with self- 
scoring test * 


d) case study materials 

Detecting: 

a) Informal on-the-job training 
Classifying: 

a) study card sets * 

b) microfiche * 

c) slide sets with instructor 

d) traditional classroom with AV materials 


e) sound slide/film strip program 
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7. Steering and guiding -- continuous movement: 


a) 


D) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


operational system, real environment with 


simulator with motion platform and full 
visual field * 


simulator without motion platform and full 
vision field * 


procedure trainer, instructor and instructor 
handbook * 


Operational system, real environment without 
instructor 


8. Attitude learning: 


a) 


b) 


With the parameters previously assumed, the combination of 
media that most effectively teaches windshear survival will 
include: 


1. Microfiche with self-scoring tests or programmed 


case studies 


lectures, seminars 


text with branching capabilities 


2. Flight simulator with motion 


3. Windshear case studies 


This recommendation can be supported by the media presently 


available at the FRS. 


learner 


in mind and does not easily accommodate 


mst ruction. 
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It is designed with the individual 


The majority of the cost lies in simulator software and 
hardware development. Proper flight simulation is an important 
factor in training for the windshear environment. Recall that 
the flight crew has as little as 5 to 15 seconds to recognize 
the situation and take corrective action. This is due to the 
aircraft speed through the microburst, the powerful wind 
velocity and directional changes, and, most importantly, the 
proximity to the ground. Simulation allows for development of 
anticipatory decision strategies. According to a study 
published by the Air Force Office of Scientific Research [Ref. 
27], anticipatory decisions are those in which the situational 
factors are anticipated and the threshold criterios 
executing the process are preselected. The other type of 
decisions, ongoing decisions, require more time to reach the 
Criteria threshold and in the windshear environment could be 
fatal. The study categorizes emergencies into three groups 
based on predictability and labels them situations 1, 2, or 3, 
with situation 3 being unpredictable and situation 2 being 
partially predictable. An inadvertent entry into a microburst 
would be somewhere between a situation 2 and 3. The study 
implies that simulated situations are the most effective 
method of preparing a pilot for these emergencies. 

The major hurdle in initiating a training program once the 
theoretically best media are chosen is the development of 


those media and incorporating them into the specific training 
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Papeline. Sometimes, rather than requiring the optimal 
instructional delivery system, the command may choose a 
previously developed program that has proven to be successful. 
With such a selection, the developers may realize great cost 
Savings. In the case of windshear training there is such an 
opportunity. 

A windshear training aid, published by the FAA in 1987, is 
the result of 15 months of effort by a group of aircraft 
builders, meteorologists, and the FAA. The goal of the 
training program is to instruct flight crews in the hazards of 
windshear, avoidance measures and recovery techniques in case 
of entry. United Airlines was tasked with developing the 
actual training program. The instructional package is the only 
windshear training program available and is strongly 
recommended by the civilian aviation industry. A measure of 
its success is that for the past 48 months, there have been no 
aircraft incidents involving windshear alone whereas, in the 
past,windshear was one of the largest single causes of 
EBESCraft accidents [Ref. 28]. 

The two binder training program, entitled Windshear 
EnoospTng Waid pRef. 3], consists of “ground school lecture 
material, slides, tests, answer bank and simulator programming 
information necessary to program seven actual windshear 
encounters. The simulations include both departures and 


arrivals and use aircraft flight information from the "black 
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boxes" to set parameters. These valuable data provide grading 
criteria for the program. The training aid is published by the 
FAA with no copyright attached. The only item not provided by 
the training aid is software for the simulators. 

The FAA training package is used by virtually all civilian 
aviation facilities to satisfy the regulation in FAR Parts 121 
and 135. Most employ it during initial air transport training, 
as well as during the annual instrument refresher training. 
Some Navy pilots, like Lt. Ken Underwood, the Naval Safety 
Center's multi-engine/heavy aircraft analyst, have been 
trained by civilian experts using the program. The following 
is a quote expressing Lt. Underwood's view: 

As a P-3 pilot, I received no formal windshear training, 

i.e., recognition, avoidance, recovery procedures 

simulations, etc. As a C-12 pilot, however, I was exposed 

to windshear training during a 2 week syllabus at 

SimuFlite in Dallas, Texas. The training included 

simulated approaches flown into microburst activity at 

various stages of development. I feel the experience was 
invaluable. Reading about what microburst conditions are 
like and actually flying through one are two different 
things. Yes, the instruments react just as advertised, 
but SEEING it happen and utilizing recovery techniques 

make a lasting impression. [Ref. 29] 

The program is designed for one hour of classroom time and 
30 minutes of flight simulation time. Conversations with 


civilian aviators validate the time requirements and its 


Success. 
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A. ALTERNATIVES 

The FAA windshear training package is designed for a 
traditional classroom learning environment. Development of 
individualized program texts or some type of computer assisted 
instruction could enhance the learning experience and provide 
greater transferability to the avoidance objective. Presently, 
an instructor at the P-3 FRS at NAS Moffet Field, California, 
has videotaped a windshear training lecture using the FAA 
program to send to Hawaii P-3 squadrons. 

Simulator fidelity could be increased as an alternative. 
International Simulation, a company that develops simulator 
software and hardware, has a three dimensional microburst 
model that provides greater variation to each windshear 
simulation. Instead of the two dimensional parameters provided 
by the FAA program, the microburst model incorporates known 
weather and turbulence models. This added degree of 
authenticity gives the learner a more "realistic" feel for the 
environment. One drawback to this method is the lack of solid 
criteria needed for grading the learner. 

On the other end of the fidelity spectrum is the current 
informal method used to introduce students to windshear. The 
instructors at the West Cost FRS who are familiar with the 
windshear hazard teach it by instantaneously changing the wind 


direction, wind velocity, and vertical speed of the aircraft 
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in the simulator. This method is less than realistic and 
provides no grading criteria except pass/fail. 

The Canadian Air Force flies a version of the P-3 called 
the Aurora. Similar to the U.S. Navy’s program, their 
undergraduate flight students receive extensive windshear 
training in the classroom during ground school. Primary flight 
training is conducted at the Second Canadian Forces Training 
School located at Moosejaw, Saskatchewan. However, the 
instruction is all theoretical without any simulation. Aurora 
pilots report to 404 Squadron at CFB Greenwood, Nova Scotia, 
in preparation for their operational tours. As with the P-3 
FRS, there is no formal windshear training program. There are, 
however, two windshear scenarios available to instructors who 
choose to use them. The microburst is simulated by resetting 
the airspeed for a 20 knot change which will occur 
instantaneously. The Aurora pilots, on a yearly basis, attend 
instrument refresher training during which meteorological 
theory is reviewed. Windshear theory is discussed as a part of 


this review. [Ref. 30] 


B. ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of a recommendation made by VP-31, the P-3 
model manager, at the most recent NATOPS conference, the 
following note was added to the P-3 NATOPS manual: 


Windshears at low altitudes have long been recognized 
as a potential hazard to aircraft during takeoff and 
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landing. Most windshears are relatively weak and, if 
anticipated, do not exceed the performance capability of 
the aircraft to fly through them. The principal causes of 
such low altitude windshears are convective activity, 
frontal systems, lake and sea breezes, and temperature 
inversions. Windshear is defined as a rapid change in 
direction and/or speed of the wind that results in an 
airspeed change of 10 knots or more and/or vertical speed 
changes greater than 500FPM. 

If low altitude windshear is predicted on approach, 
consideration should be given to maintaining airspeed 5 
to 10 knots higher than normal approach speeds. If 
executing a non-precision approach descending rapidly to 
your missed approach point altitude should be avoided in 
favor of a 3 degree glideslope. A stabilized approach 
airspeed and attitude provides for enhanced windshear 
detection. Selection of land flaps is not recommended. If 
low altitude windshear is forecast for takeoff, 
precautions include: Using the longest available runway, 
using maximum rated power, and using increased rotation 
speed. However, in all cases, avoidance is the best 
precaution. [Ref. 31] 


This note has been incorporated in the foul weather section 
of chapter six of the NATOPS manual. It is recommended that 
this note be upgraded to a warning, written in stronger terms, 
expressed in terms more compatible with FAA policies of 
avoidance, and placed in section five (emergency procedures) 
of the NATOPS manual. This move will facilitate discussion of 
the situation and provide the flight crews with an opportunity 
to develop their personal criteria for the anticipatory 
decisions. 

The vulnerability of an aircraft, as stated in the first 
chapter, is a function of its excess thrust-to-weight ratio, 
as well as aircraft controllability. Depending on the strength 


of the downdraft and the location of the aircraft in the 
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microburst, the windshear may or may not be survivable. 
Vulnerability tests on Navy landbased aircraft such as the P- 
3, C-130, and C-9 could possibly give a greater range of data 
on how that particular aircraft may react in a microburst. 
From this aerodynamic information, flight procedures and 
recovery techniques can be developed to take advantage of the 
aircraft’s characteristics. Vulnerability tests should be a 
part of the design and test phase of new aircraft. Design 
features of the aircraft could actually make it more 
vulnerable to a microburst environment. 

The FAA views windshear survival from a systems approach. 
Avoidance and inflight recovery training is just a part of the 
plan. The larger, more expensive segment is the development of 
Low Level Windshear Alert Systems (LLWAS). A simple LLWAS 
consists of six wind sensors located around the periphery of 
the airfield. The sensors measure the velocity and direction 
of the wind at that location. The sensors are connected to the 
field’s control tower and, by comparing the  sensor's 
information, the controller can monitor potential windi am 
conditions. In a 1988 letter to OP-554 (Airspace, Airfields 
and Air Traffic Control branch of the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations, Air Warfare), the commander of the Naval Safety 
Center proposed the "feasibility of obtaining a modern LLWAS" 
[Ref. 2]. His major point was that it is true that most of the 


Navy's aircraft inventory is made up of tactical aircraft with 
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anty of excess thrust to fly out of a microburst. However, 
the advance warning from a LLWAS would be valuable to a pilot 
in that it would allow him to anticipate the windshear 
potential. The danger does not only lie with the strength of 
the microburst, but also in the proximity to the ground when 
the burst hits. The letter states that at this time the 
procurement cost of a LLWAS is prohibitive and recommends that 
the Navy "initiate long-lead funding initiatives/actions to 
procure LLWAS when it becomes cost effective for our major 
airfields with specific attention to those that operate large 
transport/logistics type aircraft, including P-3s, C-9s, 


C-141s, and C-5s, and in locales where there is a high 


probability of convective weather associated with 
thunderstorms." [Ref. 2] 
C. SUMMARY 


This chapter identified the media, with established 
parameters, that would most effectively train flight crews in 
windshear survival. The FAA's windshear training aid was 
introduced as a viable alternative to developing a Navy P-3 
specific training program. The FAA package trains the stated 
objectives, sacrificing only the aspect of individualized 
instruction, which could be modified at a later time. 
Recommendations to improve the awareness and flight crew 


preparation were made. In the area of windshear, the civilian 


St 


aviation industry is far ahead with many lessons that can be 


learned by military aviation. 
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V. BENEFITS AND COSTS OF TRAINING IMPLEMENTATION 


As with the addition of any proposed change to an existing 
program, the costs and benefits of implementation must be 
addressed. This chapter will discuss the major benefits to the 
P-3 community and Naval aviation if the proposed training is 
included in the current instruction. This section will also 
examine the costs of executing the new training program. It 
must be kept in mind that at the present time the training of 
newly designated pilots at the Fleet Replacement Squadrons 
(FRS) is a well-developed program that has particular 
requirements and restrictions in the areas of flight crew 
proficiency, available training time, and instructional 


resources. 


A. BENEFITS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The most obvious benefit to implementing a windshear 
training program is the increase in flight crew and passenger 
Safety. It is very difficult to place a price on their lives 
and what is saved if the aircraft survives a microburst. Up 
until 1987 windshear had one of the highest single cause death 
rate percentages among civilian air transport carriers [Ref. 
28]. According to the FAA, since 1987 when the civilian 


aviation industry started formal windshear training, there 
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have been no documented cases of physical damage, injuries, or 
deaths due to windshear (Ref. 28.] In fact, in a soon-to-be 
released case study, Mr. Herbert Schlickenmaier of the FAA's 
Flight Crew Systems Research Branch documents five aircraft 
approaches, on July 11, 1988, to Stapleton Airport in Denver, 
Colorado, that survived unexpected microburst encounters. Each 
flight crew credits the training program for their success in 
maneuvering their aircraft through the microburst. [Ret 32] 

A windshear training program can enhance pilot proficiency 
in that the skills involved are transferable to other 
situations the flight crew might encounter. As mentioned 
earlier, P-3s operate in many different weather environments 
that task the flight crews to their limits. One aspect of 
windshear training is a greater appreciation of the aircraft's 
capabilities in severe weather and how to use all the 
available power and aerodynamics to fly out of the microburst. 
Making an approach to an airfield in the monsoon rains of the 
Far East or snow storms of the North Atlantic can be nearly as 
treacherous as making an approach through a microburst. The 
additional skill from windshear training could make the 
difference between a successful approach and the loss of a 
flight crew. 

In most cases the Navy is more rigid than civilian aviation 
in terms of fight regulations. A formal training program will 


interject more compatibility with FAA regulations and training 
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guidelines in the area of windshear. The program appears to be 
working for the civilian flight crews who implemented the 
training in 1987. In fact, it was the civilian aviation 
industry along with the FAA who called for the development of 
a program to meet the windshear threat. Advances in windshear 
detection, both in the aircraft and on the ground, are a major 
project of the industry, NASA, and the FAA. 

The Navy prides itself on its superb aviation safety 
record. In light of the environment in which the crews are 
tasked to operate, the minimal number of incidents is 
remarkable. Unfortunately, since the Navy is "public 
property," aircraft incidents and associated deaths are widely 
publicized. Steps to prevent an aircraft accident and possible 
loss of life can be made by implementing a windshear training 
program. The training can be viewed as preventative, as are 
most emergency training evolutions. None of the sister 
services or Canadians is using a formal windshear training 
program as part of its aircrew training pipelines. 

If the need for a training program is realized, there is 
one further benefit. For the P-3 flight crew training there 
will be no curriculum development costs if the FAA Windshear 
Training Aid is used. As mentioned earlier, this package 
contains all the items needed to start a training program. The 
FAA package is free and has no copyright attached. The FAA 


strongly encourages its use among aviators. Before the package 


D 


was developed there was no standard method of training 
windshear, if it were taught, except through informal 
discussions. Now, in compliance with Federal Aviation 
Regulations, the training must be FAA certified and the only 


available program is the FAA package. 


B. COSTS OF IMPLEMENTATION 

One item not available with the FAA windshear training aid 
is the application software needed to program the simulators 
so that they will accept the windshear models. The simulators 
(2F87F) currently in use at the FRS were built by Digital 
Corporation with the original system software written by 
Singer. If developed,application software needed to input the 
windfield parameters provided by the FAA package would be 
limited due to hardware constraints of the 2F87F.The 2F87F 
uses a DEC PDP 11/45 processor that employs older technology 
such as core memory and paper tape readers, which reduce the 
capabilities of the simulator, such as the ability to add 
computer memory [Ref. 33]. Presently, the operators find 
themselves limited in loading the current simulator 
parameters. Additionally, because of its outdated components, 
the PDP 11/45 is no longer supported with new parts by its 
manufacturer. Used and spare parts make up the repair parts 


inventory. [Ref. 33] 
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Relatively imexpensive technology exists to» update the 
capabilities of the 2F87F simulator. According to 
International Simulation [Ref. 33], there are two possible 
alternatives available that could be considered. The first 
option would be to purchase the updated version of the PDP 
11/45, the PDP 11/44. For approximately $5,000, a used 11/44 
could be purchased commercially to replace the PDP 11/45. 
Software from the current simulator would be compatible with 
the PDP 11/44. To "rehost" the simulator with a PDP 11/44, 
write software for the windshear models, and make minimal 
adjustments would cost just under $150,000. The upgraded 
system would have an increased capability and be logistically 
supportable for 5-10 years. 

Another possible alternative would be the addition of a 
satellite processor to the PDP 11/45. The processor would 
supplement the simulator and feed information into the 
simulator using an interface with the PDP 11/45. A 
microprocessor would expand the capabilities of the simulator 
to provide a windshear scenario, as well as many other modes. 
Adding a satellite processor to the current system would cost 
approximately $300,000. This option offers more than the 
first, in that the processor would allow greater expansion of 
the simulators’ capabilities in the future. [Ref. 33] 

Most of the software used by the civilian aviation industry 


to program the simulators for windshear is written in FORTRAN. 
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Some work was done between United Airlines and instructors at 
VP-31 in developing software for the P-3 simulator at NAS 
Moffet Field. Unfortunately, copyright negotiations and 
contracts between the Navy and the 2F87F developers precluded 
the use of the designed software. (Ref. 34] 

The second potential cost will be the opportunity costs of 
the instructors and students as they train in the classroom 
and simulator. If the FAA package is used, it requires one 
hour of classroom time and 30 minutes of simulator time. For 
a first-tour pilot (Category 1) it costs the government 
$25,185 for the training in the FRS. This encompasses 42 hours 
in the simulator and 34 actual flight hours in a P-3. From 
start to finish it costs approximately $165,000 to prepare a 
pilot for his first squadron tour [Ref. 35]. The scheduling of 
instructors and students with minimal slack time is the result 
of years of experience. The addition of further time 
requirements for classroom and simulator time may not be 
acceptable. 

For the flight crew members who will receive windshear 
training at their annual instrument refresher training, this 
additional training time is converted into time away from the 
operational squadron. Additionally, the extra simulation time 
could strain an already extended simulator schedule. As one 
further cost, flight crew instructors will have to be trained 


to properly instruct the windshear information and simulation. 
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This additional training can be incorporated into the current 


Instructor Under Training (IUT) syllabus. 


C. SUMMARY 

In reviewing the benefits and costs of implementation it 
appears that the benefits equal or exceed the costs. However, 
in order to introduce this training program a conscious 
decision must be made to accept the costs. Software 
development and the needed hardware support for the current 
P-3 simulators are the set of expenses that can prevent 
implementation. Fortunately, due to the insight of the P-3 
Aircraft Simulation Branch of the Naval Training Systems 
Center in Orlando, Florida, the follow-on aircraft to the P-3, 
the P-7, has the requirement for windshear simulation in its 
Request For Proposal (RFP) and will bypass this major expense 
[Ref. 36]. This foresight, however, does not solve the 
shortcomings of the P-3 simulator. The issue of time spent for 
training versus operational requirements will always be a 


controversial topic of discussion. 
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VI. SUMMARY 


This thesis addressed a segment of Naval aviation training 
that is deficient at this time. The danger of the windshear 
environment has been recognized by the civilian aviation 
industry. Every day new data are collected in order to analyze 
it and develop systems to detect and survive microbursts. 
Civilian industry has chosen to make the investment in 
training flight crews to operate in the windshear environment. 

This study used the systematic approach to training program 
development to analyze the requirements of a proposed 
windshear training program. This technique is the most 
straight forward and efficient method available and is easily 
adapted to the skills and objectives of aviation training. The 
analysis identified the desired learning objectives, equated 
them to learning outcomes, and recommended media combinations 
to achieve the outcomes. Factors affecting training such as 
resources, time, student characteristics, and training 
environment were addressed in each phase. This approach does 
not require in-depth expertise in the area of training 
development to use it effectively. 

The results of the training analysis produced 
recommendations for a formal windshear program requiring media 


and resources that are presently available within the training 
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syllabus. However, development costs of a viable training 
package can overcome the positive training provided. In light 
of this dilemma, it is recommended that the FAA Windshear 
Training Aid be incorporated into the formal P-3 flight crew 
meaning Curriculum. 

The FAA windshear training package is the simplest, 
quickest and most cost effective method to get the P-3 
community up to date with civilian aviation. The program has 
a proven success record and has the full support of the 
industry. The FAA package has all the necessary elements to 
edie a Productive training program. 

The P-3 will be in the Navy’s inventory for many more years 
with its replacement, the P-7, not expected to get to the 
operational fleet until the mid-1990s. There are many hours to 
be flown and the operating environment will not improve. The 
implementation of a windshear training program, both in a 
ground school phase and in flight simulation, will give the 
flight crews the advantage they need against the windshear 
environment. 

Implementing the formal training is only the first step in 
awakening the P-3 community to the windshear hazard. 
Recommendations were also made for windshear alert systems for 
the aircraft and ground stations. Attitudes toward windshear 
and other severe weather conditions need to improve, as well. 


Misconceptions about the aircraft’s capabilities in hazardous 
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weather must be dispelled. Many of the procedures and training 
evolutions pilots face are the result of an accident not 
trained for. With a formal windshear training program, 


procedures can be implemented without a costly incident or 


possible loss of life. 
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O Bite ot Couresvere sed Bpeciei Naré- 
were Develspacet 


Lacei 


Control — See [e — 
© nogoitude of Acquisition Cost —— — — 


tou nME E 


= E abt tht ttt 
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APPENDIX: 


INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 


FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 4) / 


-o— 


Directiosa.: 


fo chenco e dellvezy 


eyeteni 


i. Piece èe “J (iight 


peecii) le doces 


Fepreccotiog osáterio 
(towe! thet suet bo met. 


3. Select the dellvesy 
0yeteno leclumee) thet 
heve 00 "8" ke eech zov 
Geelgeeted by e Y”. 
Theee ose tho cccdldoto 


Gellvesy eyetene. 


Critesie for 
Beleotiag 
feetsucticeaes 
Delivery 
$yetooe 





$tisulue Critesie 
@ Vieue! Perse 
CiphecuBesico 
Pietorlol, Pieie 
Ohjeot, 809114 


© vieuel Meovesest 


6.154 
Pusl movesent 
O Audio 
Voigo Bound Reege 
Pull boued Beege 
@ Othes 
Pectile Cues 
Betesee) Stinulis 
Metiee Cuco 
Traeiaiag Settioeg Criterio 
O lodividusi Treieee et Fixed Locetios 


O ledepeedoot Freleee with Indepeedoat 
Veetruetion et hey Lecetics 


O sell @scup 


€ Teen Settiíiog 


Aàéniotoetrotive Criterio 


© Bice ef Couseewere eed Specie) Hord- 
vere Developacat 


Leeei 


Coetse} 


O Gegeitude of Gequieition Coat 


Lew 


Nigh 





MAKING DECISIONS 


àltereoetive leetrzuctionei Deiivery Syetese 








bolivory Approechoe 
Pesmlttlog tho Applicetion 
of All Lecsciog Guideliese 
cod algoritho 


Deiivery Approcches HOT 
Peraittieg Coaploto 

eppitcetioo of Loeereiteg 
Guideiieos eed Algoriths 






Siwpelater Diegnostic 
Tests with Ilostroctor 
@eeceeel Simulotico Camo 
with Diegnectic Tests 
anf testrecter 





a 
e 
a 
e 
^ 
v 
o 
a 
te 
e 
v 
o 
‘ 
= 
ea 
e 
a 
£ 
e 
e 
» 
v 
«a 
e 
9 
& 
i 


Breechiog with $clf- 
Cose Study Retorisle 
w/wo lestrecter 


Progronaed Tost - 
Seerieg Testa 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 5) 


— — — — — — — — -~ — -< — 


OETECTING 


Directionei: Alternetive Inetructionel Delivery Systaae 


















Delivery Appresches 
Dermittiag the Applicetios 
ot All Learning Guidelines 
ead Algoritha 


Delivery Approeches NO? 
Peraitting Conplete 

Application ef ‘Learning 
Guidelines end Algoritha 


To choose e delivery 
eyeteni 


3. Piece e "J* (light 
peecil) in bonee 
representing oriterie 
(rova) thet suet be Bet. 


4. Select the delivery 
eyetaas (coluane) thet 
have en "X" in eoch rov 
éesigneted by e A: 


Theee ere the cendidete 
Gelivery systese. 


end ep Inetractor 
with 


with Isstrector Eenébook 


Criterís for 
Selecting 
Inetructíonel 
Delivery 
Systons 


Procadure Trainer with Adjunct 


Dieplays and Logic 


los 
o 
e 
U 
a 
ly 
el 
a 
a 
La] 
o 
a 
a 
du 
o 
e) 
U 
3 
ba 
e 
a 
a 
"i 


El 
o 
o 
A 
o 
a 
a 
nu 


Sımnletor with Adjuoct Displeys 
lestructor 


Operationei Systems with Stianle- 
Simnlator with Instrector and 
Informel On-the-Job Treining 

on Operationel $ystes 


Instructor Basdbook 
Oparetionel Systes with 


da 
3 
a 
md 
a 
da 
e 
a 
* 
3 
3 
0 
u 
3 
da 
Ba 


tad Signale, 





Stipulue Criteria 
O Pull Vieual Environpent 


@ Full Ambient Sounds 


@ Externe) Stisulua Motion Cuea 


Treining Setting Criterie 





e individuel Trainee et Fixed Locetion 
(School) 


O Indivíduo) Trainee On-the-Job 


Adminiatretive Criteria 


@site of Couraeware end &peciel Werd- 
ware Developsent 


Locel 


Centrel 


OQ Magnitude of Acquiaition Coat 


Low 


Migh 





APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
| FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 6) 


CLASSIFYING 


Direotinae: Altesestive Inotruoticcol Dalivery Sysetees 












Delivery Appreeches 
Permittiog the Applicatico 
of Al) Leezoeleg Guidelines 
ond Algerithe Guidelines aad Algoritha 


i o LILA IA 
6 Vieuel Pora 
Alpheounerio LOC EX] X 1. 0| ARA 
Pictoriel, Pleno — EE EE 
Line Ceaetruotion, Plene Lx IxixIix! —  Ix| x | | FAT U 
Object, $0116 ALAS a AAA A ee 
Kovironnsnt ET SE I Ox dolls MN 
O Vinuol novencot LAI LEE 
scili dox la lx lx" lala [a lx —  — 
Lieited LX AL". AE —— 
ruil ALL LA AAA 
O scele AAA AAA eee 


Eeect Scale ALLE IA 
@ Audio AE AE EA ——— 


Voice Bound Renge Ex | | Ix] x [xi x ixi ix!  —— 
Full Sound Renge AO LARES O AAA  — 
Ambient Soueds d | | rx per A TE 
Othar fectile Cuee dll. X LL IT XT 
toternel Srimulue mosioncue [71] | | | | x | | | | | | | 
entornei seieuiun motion cues PT | | | | x | | | || | | 


Trelarag Bertiag Critoria | eee ——— 
© !odividuei Treinee et e Fíeed Locetion | E x [|ixixixi x ix] | |xix|ix| | | | 
running o RE AA A 

leetruction at Aey Location 
O Sell Group tt ela a MN 
é Lergo Group et Bingie Location TE iai —— 


Adminiatretive Critorie 
O Site of Coureevere end 6peciel Herd- 
werte Developaeet 


Looe! XI[xIxI E 

Contre — ee tee 
O magnitude of Acquisition Cost LI 1 1T | ar pia 

Lov CL Tai) | Ix! x [xl loc eee 


uigh dot A 






Delivary Apprecahas ROT 
Dercittíiag Coopiote 
Appiicetion of Leereing 


fe ohooes è Óéniivety 
ayateso: 


1. Piece a "Sf" (light 
pencil) ia boneco 
copresanting eciterie 
(rove) that euat be set. 


à. Seleot the delivery 
ayetene (coluena) that 
hova an "X" in 000h sev 


decigacted by a "JF. 
Pnees are the oendidete 
delivery eyeteme. 


Criterio for 
Selecting 
leatructione) 
Delivery 
Systone 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 7) 





IDENTIFYING GRAPHIC SYMBOLS 









Alternatives Instructionsl Delivery Sysatene 





Direotione: 









Delivery Approschse 
Permitting the Applioetios 
of All Leercning Guldelinee 
ead algorithm 


Delivery Approechee NOT 
Permittiog Conplete 

Applicatios ef Leerning 
Guideliees and A) 


To obooee e delivery 
eyetoen: 















1. Piece e "J* (light 
peecil) is boxes 
repreaeoting criteria 
(zowa) that auat de Bet. 


















2. Seleot the delivery 
eyetese (oolusne) that 
heve en ”x” is sach row 
desigested by e */*. 
Thess ere the oendidate 
delivery eyetene. 


Criteria for 
Selectieg 
Inetructioeal 
Delivery 
Syetene 
















8 
» 
* 
de 
e 
y 
® 
t 
ee 
= 
$ 
a 
m 
= 
bel 
b 
$ 
A 
V 
x 
= 
e 
by 
e 
bel 
u 


Ste@y-Caré Sets with Belf-Bcoring 


CAI (with visuel displey) 
Teeching Nechíoe - Brenchiog 
Programmed Text - Sracchinag 


"*reditioocel Clesaroon 





Training Setting Criterie 


O Individuel Treinee with Independent 
Inetruetion et Aey Looetion 





O Individual Trainee et a Pixed Location Da 


Adminietretiva Criterios 


O Site of Coursewerse end Speciel Hard- 
ware Developmeet 








Locel 







Gentrel 







© Megnitude af Aàoquieition Coet 





Low 







819b 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 8) 


POLICE COMMUNICATING 





Directions; 











Delivery Appreeohes 
Deraitting the Applicetioese 
of All Leerning Guidelines 
eed Algoritha 


Ta obooes è delivery 
eyetea: 


Delivery approsepes BOF 
Permitting Completa 

Application ef Leazaiag 
Gnidelines end Algoritha 









l. Ploce © “Je (light 
pecoil) ie beyse 
soprosocsios esitesis 
(seve) thet eves be ses. 


2. Belect the delivery 
eyetenme (salumae) that 

hova bo “5° da e..b sew 
éesigneted by s "f°. 


Shops era tho eaedideoteo 
delivery eyetese. 


ead 
with Jeetrecter 


Criterie fnr 
8eleoting 
Instruotinnal 
Delivery 
Syetene 


Language Laboratery, Audio, 
Active-Coapare Mode, with 
Prieted Bateriele 


Nasce) Simuelatioe came aed 


Actíve-Compera Boda, with 
inatruotor 


Laeguaga Laboratory, Autio, 


Simulator with Ieetrecter, 
leatrector Baedbook, 


Diegecetic Teets 
flandbeok eed Diageoetic 


Procedera Traieer with 
ijeetrector, Jeetrector 





Operatioasl Bqeipmesat ia 
Reel &oevirseameot 


Stinulue Criterie 

@ Visuel Fore 
Pictoriel, Plese 
Unlid Object 

O Visual Mnveaeet 
$t111 
Puli Mnvement 

€ Audio 
Voice Sound Renge 


Aubient Snunds 


Treinieg Betting Criterle 
@ ledividuei Treinee sat e Fixed Locetioo 


€ Individuel Treinee with Independent 
Teetructinn at Any Looetine 


€ Teen Setting 


Adeinietretive Criterio 


O Gite of Cnureewere end 
Specie] MNerdwere Develnpment 


Lacel 
Ceetrel 
€ Megnitude nf aAcquieitine Cnet 


Low 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 9) 





RECALLING PROCEDURES AND POSITIONING MOVEMENT 


Diceotiese: ñhlterostiso lestructioas) Delivery Systone 


To choose è delivery Delivery Apprecohas Deiivesy Approschkese BOT 
eyeten: Pereitting the Applicetios Pecelttiog Conpiete 

of àii Leortoiog Geideliacs ê 
Y. idee ale je ciigne Aceh sinha stk 9 ppiiestios of Leerteleg 
pencil) ka bosse 
gepraeanting oriterta 
(zones) thet puet bs Get. 


Quiéelises sad Abgeritaa 


2. Gelect the delivesy 
eyetses (columns) thet 
hove es “I” le ooch son 
d$esiqeetetd Ly o **. 
Thess oto theo ceoodidoete 
$aliverty eyetees. 


Tutor 


issttesse for 
Selecting 
Instructionel 
Gebbvery 
Gyotene 


Sieeletor @eith Tetor eed Teets 
end Lioesr leetroctaoceB) Meterieols 
Lecteree eed Donmoeetretioes 


Photo or Opereble Mocku; 
Microficee 0/90 Photc 
Operetionel Bystes i» Ree} 


Logic Treseer eit? Tutor 
Toechiog Machico pith 
or Opereble mocku; 


wath Tetor end Testa 


Procederes TrBieer 
Cevirenpeet perth 


Teete, 


Conplesity Criteria 
@ Oillacuitt Motor dota 


@ Smvoth eotor Perforaeece at 
Bed of Trelaiog 


btaeulus Criterte 

@ Vieuel Fura 
Alphe-Nuaeric 
Pectusiol, Pleno 
Object, 80118 

@ Vinvel Moveocct 
Brill 
Puli Beveoset 

€ dudia 
Volos boued tooge 
Full $0vod 964090 
àeblieat bovado 

O Other 
Tectilo Cuse 


letereel Sthlauius Notice Cue» 


Em eser — ——— 


O individual Troltos 6t Fieced Loceotion 


O iadividvel Tretess with [adapeedant 
leotruotios ot Asy Lecetios 


Q 80011 Group 


O Largo Group et biogle Location 


O Toco dattiog 


Adnicletrotiva Critesiae 


O dito of Courconsro oob Gpociol mesd- 
vero Devaloposot 
tecel 
Costsel 
© Mogsisudo of Acyuialtion Coss 


on 


Bigo 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 10) 


— —À —À — — rn 


STEERING & GUIDING — CONTINUOUS MOVEMENT 











Directione: Alternetive Inetructiones Delivery syetene 


To choose e delivery 
system: 


Delivery Approeches Oelivery Approeches NOT 
Permitting the Applicetion Peraitting Complete 
of All Learning Guidelines Applicetion of Learning 


l. Place e "J" (hight end Algoriths Guidelinee eed Algositha 


pencil) in boxee 
reprecenting criterio 
(rowe) that muet be Bet. 


4. Sulect the delivery 
Systems (columne) thet 
heve en "X" in eech row 
designeted by e “y”. 
These ere the cendidete 
lelivery syetene. 









as 
a 
: 
o 
da 
Es 
> 
& 
x 
= 
e 
e 
= 


Instructor and 
Instructor end 
Reel Environment 


Hendbook 


Crhitercia for 
Selecting 
Instructionel 
Delivery 
Systems 


Simuletor with Motion Platform and 


Full Visuel Field, 
Simulator (Without Motion Pletform 


with Instructor end Inetructor 
end Full Visuel Field) Instructor 
end Instructor Esndbook 


Handbook 
Instructor Handbook 


Operationel System, 


instructor 





A tm 
e Oo 
dl el 
e 0 
> 3 
Mb 
u 
” e 
o € 
G 
o 
we é 
93 
e 0 
te 4 
yv a 
a n 
os 


Procedure Trainer, 


Stimulus Criteria 


Full Visual Environment 
External Stimulus Motion Cuep 
Fine Movement Manipulative Açte 


Broad Movement Menipulative Acts 


Training Setting Criterie 


Individual or Team Treining 
&t a Fixed Locetion 


Individual or Teem Treining 
with Independent Inetruction 
at Meny Locetions 


Administrative Criteria 


Site of Courseware end 
Special Herdwere Development 


Local 


Centres 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 11) 


Dizeotione: óltergsoetive I50truotionoe] Delivery Syetene 








Zo choose a delivery 
eyeten: 







SDelivesy Approcohes 
Pezmittiag the Applioetios 
of a11 Lecrniog Quidelicoç 
sad Algeritha 


Delivery approcebes NOT 
Pezmittiag Complete 
àpplioetion of Laerning 


à. Plege s "J* (light 
Quidelines ead Algoritha 


peeocii) in boses 
geprzeeeatiag oriteris 
trove) thet suet be set. 


2. Geleot the delivery 
eyetens (ocolyans) thet 
heve eo "X" ia esch row 
desigeeted by a of, 
These sore the coadidete 
delivery systems. 


1f required, 


Criterie for 
Selecting 
Inetruotionsl 
Delivery 
Systens 


ee Isetrector Bendbook, Student 
Diegnostic Tests, end Porteble 
TV with o Record/Playbeck 
Progremmed Text - Brenching and 
e Seríee of Pile Loops with 

Af required, end e 


Equipment, 


en Instructor Bendbook asd 


Student Diegnostic Tests 
Putor in o Job-Like Settiog 


with egnipaest, 
Supervieor Raneged Informel 


Pert-Tiee Iestructor with 
On-The-Job Treining 


Cepebility ae6 e Series of 
Criterion Teets 


with Equipeent, if required, 
Teped Deeonetretions 


Tutor in e Job-Líke Settieg 





Treining Setting Criteris 


© Individual Tresinss st e 
Fixed Locetion 


Individusl Treines with 
Independent Instruction 
qt Meny Loostions 


$4811 Group 


Teen Setting 


Ade@einistretive Criteris 


O Site of Couzsswere Developsent 


Locel 


Centrel 
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APPENDIX: INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM CHART 
FOR THE ALGORITHM (page 12) 


ATTITUDE LEARNING 

























Alternetive Inetructionel Delivery Syetene 





Directions: 










Delivery Approachee 
Permitting the Applicetion 
of All Learning Guideiines 
end aigorithm 


Delivery Approeches NOT 
Permitting Complete 

Applicetion of Leerning 
Guideiinee end Algoritha 






To choose e dalivery 
eyeteni 


1. Piece e "J^" (.ight 
pencil) in boxes 
reprecenting criterio 
(rowe) thet muot be Bet. 


2. Seiect the delivery 
eyetene (column) thet 
heve en "X" in eech row 
deeigneted by e *J". 
Theee ere the cendidete 
Geiivery’ eyetens. 





Critecia for 
Selecting 
Inetructionei 
Delivery 
Syetene 
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e 
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O 
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e 
E: 
e 
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a 
É 
q 
E 
q 
B 
la 
Q 
e 
U 
B 
la 
e» 
a 
a 
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q 
8 
E 


a 
E 
a 
o 
& 
9 
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& 
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m 
+ 
E 


and Iaetructor Banébook with Diagnostic 


Attitude Teete 


be 
o 
e 
t 
a 
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a 
a 
a 
v4 
Es 
e 
A 
» 
o 
a 
A 
a 
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o 
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3 
e 
~~ 
dl 
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Simulated Job Setting with Instructor 


“ 
bu 
Q 
a 
«ed 
b 
da 
e 
Bs 
2 
a 
a 
A 
a 
E 
a 
= 
q 
la 
de 
é 
? 
4 
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Roll Playing 





Treining Setting Criterie 
O individual Treinee et Fixed Locetion 


€ Individuel Treinee with Independent 
Instruction at Meny Locetions 


® Suall Group 


© Tuam Setting 





Adminietretive Criteria 
O Site of Courseware Development 
Locel 


Centrei 


O Magnitude of Aoquieitioa Coet 


Low 


Bigh 
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